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Who among us, this year of war, 


does not begin each day with a 





prayer for strength to serve and for 


vision to see the right path? 
These are days that challenge every fiber of our loyalty, jar us out of our beloved 
ruts, and bid us make new trails in uncharted country. Aren’t we thankful that as 
school librarians we have had to learn flexibility and versatility in the daily grind? 
What the year may call on us to do as an Association no one can foresee, but 
one thing we know, we need each other as never before that we may put united 


strength into the fight for a better world. 


Marjorie Van Deusen 


President, 


School Library Association of California 








N EvERY hand we are realizing 
more than ever the necessity of 
individuals and groups working 

together and the growing importance of 
efficient and impartial professional organ- 
ization. Few members realize that the 
School Library Association of California 
has affiliations with the American Li- 
brary Association, The National Educa- 
tion Association, and the California 
Teachers Association, and that these 
affiliations bring rich returns in recogni- 
tion, professional growth, and opportuni- 
ties for the advancement of school 
librarians. 

As the state president, in addition to 
contributing an article to the Sierra Edu- 
cational News, it was my privilege to 
represent the Association at the two 
meetings of the California Council of 
Education which are always held in Los 
Angeles in December and in San Fran- 
cisco in April. The Council of Education 
is composed of 148 delegates from the 
six sections of the California Teachers 
Association, the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, the President of the 
California Congress of the Parent Teach- 
ers Association, a state college represen- 
tative, the State Executive Secretary of 
the California Teachers Association, and 
nine affiliated organizations. The entire 
personnel of the council participates in 
committee work. The first day is devoted 
to committee meetings with reports and 
a general business meeting on the follow- 
ing day. The sincerity and enthusiasm 
with which members engaged in the 
committee work were most heartening 
and the clockwork precision of the busi- 
ness meeting on the second day with its 
full docket of business was most com- 
mendable and something to be remem- 
bered. Perhaps one of the most important 
personal reactions from this meeting was 
the opportunity to see educators working 
together trying to formulate policies for 
the maintaining of high standards for 
students and teachers alike. 

There were some nineteen committees 
at work including the following: Youth 
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THE Yeas 


Problems, Childhood Education, Public 
Relations, Retirement, Financing Public 
Education, Tenure, Certification, Salaries, 
New Voter Preparation and Recognition, 
Classroom Teachers Problems and Rela- 
tions with Affiliated Organizations. It 
was my pleasure to participate in the last 
two. For some of the committees, the 
work continues throughout the year with 
many long meetings devoted to the prob- 
lems under consideration. An apparent 
attempt is made to keep abreast of the 
times and to foresee the problems of the 
postwar future. 

Most of us are prone to accept condi- 
tions as we find them, forgetting the 
struggle that may have preceded the 
establishment of certain standards in the 
educational world and the necessity for 
constant vigilance ever after to maintain 
the status quo. The realization of the 
importance of this particular group came 
home when certain accomplishments of 
the C.T.A. were enumerated. Here are a 
few of the noteworthy attainments: ade- 
quate state financial support for all school 
activities, constitutional guarantees for 
the support of public education, highest 
minimum teacher salary in the United 
States, sabbatical leave, sick leave com- 
pensation, control of school budgets by 
school authorities, rural supervision, and 
many others. In addition, there are serv- 
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BY JESSIE BOYD, 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF 


ices rendered to members such as place- 
ment, legal advice, research studies to 
initiate many advanced school programs, 
ete. 

The perspective gained from this op- 
portunity to view these vital problems 
made one wish that each member could 
have the same opportunity to participate. 
It is necessary that we stress the impor- 
tance of belonging to national and state 
educational organizations and that we 
serve as good citizens in the attempt to 
select the best and strongest representa- 
tives. That is one way in which we can 
all participate indirectly in the making of 
educational policies and the guarding 
against the threatened lowering of edu- 
cational standards in war time. 

The challenge of making adjustments 
to the total war effort must be met by all 
groups, and especially should we as 
school librarians take the initiative in 
proving that the school library has some- 
thing vital to contribute to the changing 
educational program. You all know “the 
possibilities for meeting the new subject 
demands relating to the different phases 
of defense and the necessity of participat- 
ing in the growing problem of longer 
hours of school supervision in the recrea- 
tional program for children and the rap- 
idly increasing importance of schools 
serving as centers of information and 
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RETIRING PRESIDENT, 





SCHOOL 
CALIFORNIA 


relief for the community. It is important, 
too, that we school librarians continue to 
meet and discuss our mutual problems 
and to try to find new solutions to the 
rapidly changing scene. 

The experience of serv ing as state pres- 
ident has been a most gratifying one, 
especially from the standpoint of friendly 
relations. The co-operation on the part of 
officers and members from the Southern 
and Northern Sections in contributing to 
the success of the state meeting at Fresno 
was most heartily appreciated as well as 
the gracious services of the state officers: 
Elizabeth Patton, Secretary; Margaret 
Glassey, Treasurer; and Myrtle Barrier, 
Chairman of the Professional Committee. 
Congratulations go to Helen Herney and 
Marion Werner as Editor and Associate 
Editor for the high standard set for the 
Bulletin, to Janice Pidduck for the suc- 
cessful management of the Bulletin fi- 
nances, and to Jeannette Vander Ploeg 
and her committee for the publishing of 
the library tests by the Southern Califor- 
nia School Book Depository. 

May Marjorie Van Deusen, the incom- 
ing president, have the same splendid 
co-operation and desire on the part of the 
membership to meet the challenge of the 
time and the willingness to shoulder this 
important opportunity for rendering effec- 
tive library service. 
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An appreciation of their great gift 


eADERS of Roller Skates and The 

Year of Jubilo know that these two 

refreshing books are firmly rooted 
in the childhood and youth of Ruth 
Sawyer. 

Readers of This Way to Christmas, 
Tonio Antonio, Picture Tales from Spain, 
The Long Christmas and The Least One 
are aware that Ruth Sawyer has travelled 
with a listening ear for stories and a lively 
curiosity as to their origin. But it is in 
The Way of the Storyteller’ that she re- 
veals the cumulative experience, the years 
of careful study of sources, and the un- 
sparing self-criticism which have made 
her a storyteller and a story writer of 
such character and force in the 1940’s. 

In a charming introduction to which 
Isaak Walton of The Compleat Angler 
lends a hand the author says plainly, 
“This is no book on how to tell stories 
and what to tell. It is a call to go quest- 
ing, an urge to follow the way of the 
storyteller as pilgrims followed the w ay 
of Saint James in the Middle Ages, not 
for riches, or knowledge, or power — but 
that each might find something for which 
his soul had cried out. I believe it to be 
something that transcends method, tech- 
nique, the hows, and whys. It is, in the 
main, spiritual experience which makes 
storytellers.’ 

In the chapters which follow an intro- 
duction in which The Wind in the Wil- 
lows is naturalized in Ithaca, New York, 
storytelling is presented as a folk art. The 
reader is reminded of its antiquity and of 
the pattern of the past, but he is not 
bogged down by too much folklore. The 
chapter dealing with first-hand experi- 


*The Way of the 
yer. New York: 
318 pp. $2.50 


Storyteller by Ruth Saw- 
The Viking Press. 1942. 
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ence in telling stories, the building of 
background, the power of creative imag- 
ination, and the art of selection are not 
only full of practical suggestions for the 
aspiring or somewhat jaded storyteller, 
they will also delight many a reader of 
high school age w ho has grown weary of 
half-baked “career books.” I have already 
tried the book out on young girls who 
read Roller Skates when they were mid- 
dle-aged children. “So this is what Lu- 
cinda did after she was grown up. It 
must be fun to be a storyteller.” 

Fun if one is willing to work as hard 
and as long as Ruth Sawyer found out 
that she must after listening, while a stu- 
dent at Columbia University, to Marie 
Shedlock’s telling of the fairy tales of 
Hans Christian Andersen. 

“T had begun to think of story telling 
as a folk art,” she s says. “I had spent two 
summers in Ireland listening to tradition- 
al storytellers, but it took the coming of 
Marie Shedlock to New York (about 
1906) to make me know it as a living 
and a creative art. . Here was nothing 
to be taught save wheat one could teach 
one’s self by that oldest of all methods— 
trial and error.” 

It is one of the prime virtues of this 
forthright book that the author acknowl- 
edges so frankly her own limitations in 
the range and variety of stories she feels 
that she can tell. “I have always wanted 
to tell the Just So Stories. I have tried 
them repeatedly, but I lack something 
that the stories demand.” And again, “In 
spite of the fact that I have lived with and 
adored the fairy tales of Hans Christian 
Andersen all my life, I have proved but 
& poor interpreter for him and _ have 
abandoned the stories to the art of other 
storytelling.” 

The recognition of the intimate rela- 
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by Anne Carroll Moore 


tionship between the story and the story- 
teller is too often overlooked. Would that 
more storytellers might discover those 
stories to which they are allergic in time 
to spare the children story hours which 
lack the breath of life, the touch of beau- 
ty or fun which give them a place in 
the memory “for aiw ays and always. 

Ruth Sawyer dedicates her book ‘ 
the memory of two great anaes 
Marie Shedlock of Boulogne and Tun- 
bridge Wells, and Johanna of County 
Donegal.” She says of Johanna, “No fairy 
godmother could have hung over my 
cradle with richer gifts than Johanna, my 
Irish nurse. She had the art by nature and 
inheritance. . . . The best I have had of 
the unconscious art I had from Johanna; 
and the best of the conscious art I have 
had from Marie Shedlock. How often 
down the years I have pictured what a 
festival there might have been had Jo- 
hanna and Marie Shedlock come together 
for an evening of storytelling.” 

And If too, although I never met Jo- 
hanna, can picture it as I read the story 
of Wee Meg Barnileg and the Fairies as 
Johanna told it. Ruth Sawyer has placed 
it first in the varied selection of stories 
included in this book as a childhood fa- 
vorite of hers. 

It should be remembered that the best 
of the Christmas stories Ruth Sawyer has 
made so very much her own are to be 
found in The Long Christmas published 
in 1941 —a _ book “which should be on 
the dudes: of school and public libraries 
for the beauty of its illustrations and 
format, as well as for its content. 

When I went to the desert above Palm 
Springs to spend the Easter holiday with 
Marian Greene, the former librarian of 
the Alhambra Library, I took along a 
copy of The Way of the Storyteller to 


read it apart from other books and to 
share it with a storyteller who had taken 
her own way of telling stories in the 
other World War years — first as a mem- 
ber of my staff in the New York Public 
Library and later in the towns and vil- 
lages of northern France where books 
and stories were cherished by young and 
old in the*midst of the destruction of 
homes, schools, and churches. 

Marian Greene had heard Marie Shed- 
lock tell stories in California at about the 
same time Ruth Sawyer had first heard 
her in New York. 

Out there in the desert we spoke of 
Marie Shedlock’s wonderful last visit to 
this country. She came in 1915 in the 
midst of a world war to bring her gift of 
“fairy gold” once more, and to those who 
remembered her earlier visits, her art had 
deepened and broadened and her voice 
became even lovelier, but her strength 
did not permit her to come to the Pacific 
Coast. The book she had written in Eng- 
land was published in the United States 

1915. The Art of the Story-Teller’ re- 
mains unique in its field for librarian, 
teacher, or writer. Miss Shedlock re- 
turned to England in 1920 and in the 
autumn of 1922 and the spring of 1923 
she spent some weeks in France telling 
stories to children, and to adults, as eager 
as children to listen to stories in their 
own language. A special number of the 
Horn Book greeted her on her 80th birth- 
day in 1934. Up to her death, a few 
months later, she followed with keen in- 
terest the development of storytelling in 
the United States and felt that her own 

(Continued on Page 28) 


“The Art of the Story-Teller by Marie L. 
Shedlock. New York: Appleton-Century 
Company. 1936. 287 pp. 
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Felix Riesenberg, Jr., author of 
“Golden Gate” and “Full Ahead,” 
writes of seaworthy tales 


\\ 


HERE is no such thing as a bad 
sea story.” 

I have heard that piece of 
dubious wisdom delivered in libraries, 
bookstores, at literary gatherings, and 
from numerous readers. “A tabulation of 
books taken from libraries and sold in 
stores would seem to confirm the state- 
ment, for youth is still fascinated by ad- 
venture on the oceans and many men 
prefer in the way of fiction w hat they call 
‘a rattling good sea yarn.” But from my 
reading I have come to believe that the 
great major ity of current sea stories, and 
leis with a background of ships and 
sailors, are worse than bad. 

The popularity of modern sea books 
does not attest to their quality. After the 
comparatively few good books have been 
read, the reader turns to whatever is on 
hand: his appetite for sea adventure has 
only been whetted. And the average of 
those readers is satisfied with what he 
gets, no matter how mediocre, just as 
long as the author takes him aboard ship. 

This acceptance does not make the 
bad sea story good. In fact the accep- 
tance testifies to what is almost a crime, 
especially in the field of juvenile fiction. 
The standards by which we now judge 
the sea book, story, radio drama, comic 
strip, and motion picture are so low that 
if the great reams of trash should by any 
chance survive for another civilization to 
scan, few of that day would judge us to 
have been a nation great upon the sea. 

Youngsters directly connected with the 
present war at sea, boys shipping out for 
the first time in the Navy, Coast Guard, 
and Merchant Marine are no doubt learn- 
ing that the realities of the sea in no way 
correspond with what they have seen and 
heard during the past ten years. Direc tly 
this means little since seamanship is not 
learned ashore. But the deeper implica- 
tion is the pointing of an accusing finger 
at the slovenly way in which the sea has 
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been permitted to become an unreality in 
our books and other media of education 
and entertainment. 

American sea books and their satellites 
— nautical motion pictures, newspaper 
stories, comics, magazines, and_ radio 
plays — reflect our sea coasts and the 


maritime heritage of our nation. Today 
the United States is sea conscious, but 


only in a naval sense. Once again it has 
taken war to direct the attention of the 
people to the sea. But the foundation of 
any sailor nation is its merchant marine, 
and this has been true since Phoenician 
galleys put out of Tyre on early trading 
voyages. Not since the 1850's, w hen 
many great fortunes were dependent on 
trade, have we been the leaders of world 
commerce. This may be the underlying 
reason for the creation of a synthetic sea 
in our fiction. 

Today lubberliness lies on every hand. 
Because the motion pictures have such 
tremendous scope, Hollywood is a good 
point from which to take a departure on 
a voyage examining our lack of affinity to 
the sea. Writers, publishers, critics, and 
readers, whether they know it or not, 
have been more influenced by movies 
than they have by the authentic sea 
works of Melville, Marryat, Conrad and 
—if a son may be pardoned for remem- 
bering his old ‘father — Riesenberg. 

The movies maintain research staffs 
whose job it is to dig into the past and 
into technical fields, to get accurate back- 
ground material. On the screen come men 
in morions, perukes, and tabards as 
though they were stepping directly out 
of history. Presumably we can share the 
amazement of Marco Polo, and there are 
few who have not been on campaigns 
with Napoleon. But, strangely, these ex- 
perts cannot as a rule re-create, even with 
rough accuracy, shipboard scenes. There 
are a few exceptions, such as Mutiny on 
the Bounty and Captain’s Courageous. 
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The average sea film, however, is so poor 
that one would think the oceans of the 
globe were as little known to us as they 
were to ancient craft that dared not ven- 
ture beyond the Pillars of Hercules 
the fabled Sea of Darkness. 

These films on which youngsters and 
adults have been fed through the past 
decade loom as a great hash of mutiny, 
shipwrecks, fires, smuggling, and storms. 
I have no particular quarrel with the 
shopworn plots, but I think anyone who 
has ever been to sea will join with me 
in cringing at the background. I place 
these pictures in the fantasy category; 
but they are presented as truthful ac- 
counts. Little regard is paid to detail or 
to the feel of the sea. It would be just as 
easy to be correct, with no sacrifice to 
drama, but the course has been decided: 
there is no need to bother because the 
public has been educaated to accept the 
lubberly talk, the ridiculous orders, and 
the impossible situations. Only a handful 
of customers note the errors and these are 
sailors who attend motion pictures of the 
sea principally to criticize. Accuracy 

might even be bad business in these films, 
for the sailors would come no more. 

Radio, to which many writers have 
turned, now and then offers a fairly well 
done piece. The children’s programs — 
half commercials and half entertainment 
— occasionally go to sea and manage to 
make all the ‘regular errors. 

The treatment of the sea by newspa- 
pers, in their regular news stories at any 
rate, is careless. The attitude I have found 
is that reporters cannot be expected to 
pick up information on so specialized a 
subject as ships and shipping. Yet a good 
reporter, rewrite man, or copy reader is 
supposed to command a mass of techni- 
cal data relating to labor, politics, reli- 
gion, and international affairs. Before 
the war, newspapers were very wary 
about “wasting” any great amount of 
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to the Sea in Print 


space on the maritime industry, feeling 
that there was a lack of interest on the 
part of their readers. 

The comic strips and those magazines 
made up of comics have their regul: ir 
stereotyped ships and _ sailors. I have 
talked to many youngsters who have been 
drugged by these comics whose ro. ge 
and action race like terrified animals. A 
lad forms the habit of expecting this sort 
of entertainment; when he reaches an age 
to ee Jules Verne or Stevenson's 
Treasure Island, or any of the great ad- 
venture stories of the present, he cannot 
help but view them as somewhat dull 
and slow moving. Fortunately there are 
a few writers of sea stories for boys — 
men like Howard Pease — who preserve 
our seagoing and adventure-loving tradi- 
tions and compete with the artificial and 
somewhat poisonous works. But the coun- 
terfeits, in overwhelming numbers, hold 
the “weather gage.” 

This unreality is perhaps inevitable in 
movies, newspapers, radio, and comic 
strips. If these media do not conform to 
what the landsman has come to know, 
they lack accuracy. A public out of tune 
with the sea must have shipboard con- 
versation that is well salted down with 
“Aye mateys” and, “Avasts.” The music is 
Anchors Aweigh, Sailing, Sailing, Over 
the Bounding Main, and Blow the Man 
Down. Meanwhile it is perfectly proper, 
in the shoreside mind, to have the cap- 
tain at the wheel, to have a vessel “weigh 
anchor from the dock,” and to refer to 
ships of all tonnages as “boats.” 

Perhaps these are small matters. But 
let us suppose that a writer submitted a 
manuscript in which there was a descrip- 
tion of fashionable affair where the 
distinguished guests dunked the toast in 
their tea. Obviously this could pass only 
as humor because everyone who has read 
any of our magazines is something of an 
author ity on etiquette and conduct 
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among the affluent. Still such an error is 
no greater than most of those made by 
writers of the modern sea story. 

The general lubberliness is accepted 
by editors, critics, and readers providing 
the story is well told. Any competent 
writer can now go down to the sea in 
print. A book on seamanship is consulted, 
a vacation trip or sea movie recalled, and 
the craftsman is already “off soundings.” 
The result is likely to be called — by 
those in no way qualified to make any 
such judgment —“a rattling good sea 
yarn.” Grandmothers whose fathers com- 
manded sailing ships feel eminently qual- 
ified to take their readers around Cape 
Horn in a three-skyrail yarder. College 
professors study the great business of the 
sea, the man, and the ship, and launch 
unseaworthy works that are lauded 
“accurate,” “authentic,” and “a true pic- 
ture of the sea.” Few pause to consider 
that the sea is one thing that requires a 
firsthand knowledge. 

It would seem to me that books, espe- 
cially books for youngsters, should lead 
the way now that the United States has 
returned to vigorous seagoing. News stor- 
ies are written on deadline; the finishing 
touches are hastily put on radio skits as 
the red minute hand creeps toward the 
hour; magazines are deep laden with for- 
mulas; and the movies are set in their 
ways. These productions pass quickly, 
and for them there is no circulation on 
the oceans, hence taking great pains may 
not be worthwhile. But a book, often long 
in the writing, has a chance at — 
even though it be only by virtue of 
hard cover. This durability should carry 
with it the obligation of attempting to 
picture the sea w ‘ith some distinction. Still 
the trash pours on the book market and 
onto the shelves of libraries. It is as 
though the course had been set, the 
wheel lashed, and all hands had gone 
below, oblivious to the crash of breakers 
ahead. 

Publishers sometimes submit manu- 
scripts. to sea experts for an opinion. But 
this has its weak points. In the first place 
there are very few who can truly qualify 
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as experts in this field which requires a 
knowledge of the arts of seamanship and 
writing, together with a reputation. I 
remember one of these experts, a writer, 
and a sailor. Always remembering his 
early struggles, he was inclined to be 
lenient. More than that he seldom had 
a very bad word for any manuscript. The 
junk, he reasoned, would sink itself; be- 
sides the worthy things would appear in 
a better light for havi ing the company of 
the indifferent works. I am afraid that he 
was, possibly without knowing it, sight- 
ing ahead to posterity, for the poorest 
kind of yarns would sell better than his 
fine sea stories. 

Certainly librarians, publishers, and 
critics cannot be expected to judge on 
the seagoing merits of a piece of work. 
There are a few pseudo-sailors who have 
set themselves up in business as author- 
ities, but they are in the same class as 
those commentators on international poli- 
tics who make predictions. 

Only a great turning of the tide of 
national feeling is likely to bring about 
any change. Writers who have been at 
sea may return from the war to set their 
stories aboard real ships, peopled by real 
sailors. The word will reach the middle 
west that there are no brass belaying pins 
on steel steamers. In short, the country 
may become Merchant Marine conscious 
—not after the manner of chamber of 
commerce boosting as has been attempt- 
ed through various organizations — but as 
a natural, inevitable thing. Throughout 
the United States there may develop the 
respect due the merchant seaman, a 
proper recognition of his calling as one 
of the world’s oldest and most honored. 

Out of such a shift might come a rise 
in the standard of our sea writing; like 
England and the countries which once 
faced the North Sea, we as a people 
would embrace more closely the spirit of 
the sea. Meanwhile a few will carry on 
attempting to picture ships and sailors as 
they exist and from these few we may 
expect another Melville. Of course that is 
beyond prediction, for great writers of 
the sea do not come table @hote. 
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TEXTBOOK SECTION, 


WENTY-FIVE HUNDRED 
Camp Callan, 2500 for Camp Lock- 
ett, 2500 for the men at Victorville, 

15,000 for the men in Alaska, 25,000 to 

be sent to the port of embarkation—these 

bugle calls stirred the Southern California 
school librarians to action in the four 
receiving stations in the Victory Book 

Campaign. Books collected in libraries, 

Safeway stores, gas stations, and other 

strategic points have been sorted and 

processed and sent on to the eager read- 
ers in the armed forces of the Ninth 

Corps Area. 

Volunteer workers have found this 
form of service as challenging as knitting 
or making bandages for the Red Cross. 
Abbie Doughty is in charge of the center 
at 1233 South Hope Street in Los Ange- 
les, Carolyn Palmer at South Gate, Verna 
Andrew at Hollywood, and Helen Carl- 
quist at Sentous. WPA workers, librari- 
ans, and volunteers from women’s clubs 
are at work each day. 

Of course there are thousands of mys- 
teries, Zane Greys and Curwoods, books 
of the month, and best sellers. Some of 
the gifts have been thoughtfully pur- 
chased with the interests of the men in 
mind; others come from attics and old 
bookcases. Books of games, cartoons, and 
light verse are sure of a welcome. Text- 
books are separated and sent in answer to 
requests. Bibles and devotional books are 
given to chaplains for distribution. Paper- 
covered and pocket-sized books are popu- 
lar in the USO centers. There are also 
novels by Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth, 


BY MARION HORTON, LIBRARIAN, 


LOS ANGELES CITY SCHOOES 


books for 





LIBRARY AND 


Kathleen Norris, and Temple Bailey, 
complete set of E. P. Roe, Live Alone 
and Like It, and The Art of Being a 
Woman, Henty, Louisa Alcott, and even 
Mother Goose. The books suitable for 
women and children are to be sent to 
libraries in defense areas in San Diego 
and other places where the population 
has grown faster than the collections in 
the local libraries. 

In the pages of the gift volumes are 
countless human interest stories. High 
school students write letters or inscrip- 
tions to the men who will read the books: 
“To our American patriots,” or “To our 
noble defenders.” On the fly leaf of a new 
copy of Moment in Peking was a message 
from a Spanish war veteran to the men of 
today’s army. Stories linked with older 
volumes can only be guessed at. There 
are some presentation copies from the 
authors; books with the autographs of 
Houdini; of Susie Longfellow, Cam- 
bridge, 1875; of Harrison Fisher. Book- 
plates, armorial, punning and surrealist, 
reveal something of the donors’ hobbies. 
Who knows w hat romance flowered when 
the proposal written on the title page of 
a certain copy of The Winning of Bar- 
bara Worth was read by some blushing 
damsel? And what long years of activ ity 
stretched behind the copy of Diplomatic 
Days presented “To Uncle Abner on his 
92d birthday”? 

The men in service have often ex- 
pressed their gratitude for the gifts; we 
librarians also are enjoying our part in 
the Victory Book Campaign. 
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Accent on Libnany Courses 


in Summer Sessions 


SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE 
(June 29 to August 7) 

The San Jose State College catalog 
lists five courses to be given by mem- 
bers of the faculty. Book Appreciation 
will be taught by Mr. Gitler; History and 
Organization of Libraries by Miss Backus 
and Miss LeBlond; Book Selection for 
School Libraries by Miss Smith; Cata- 
loging and Classification by Miss Vander 
Ploeg: and Library Work with Young 
Children by Miss Gates. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, LOS 
ANGELES 
(June 29 to August 7) 

“It has been decided to discontinue for 
the present the plan whereby the require- 
ments of the first year or certificate cur- 
riculum in the University of California, 
School of Librarianship, at Berkeley 
could be met by two seven-week summer 
sessions at the University of California at 
Los Angeles and a second semester at 
Berkeley. . . 

“It is not, however, proposed to aban- 
don giving courses in librarianship in 
summer sessions at the University of 
California at Los Angeles, but rather to 
offer these in the special field of school 
libraries where the demand is greatest. 
These courses this year are listed under 
Education 134C, 134D,174C and 174D” 

Bess Porter Adams, instructor in Eng- 
lish, University of Redlands, will offer 
courses in Children’s Literature and 
Storytelling while classes in The Use of 
the High School Library and Literature 
for Adolescents will be given by Eliza- 
beth Greig Scott, Lowell High School, 
San Francisco. 

‘Reprinted from the 1942 Bulletin of the 
Summer Session at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. 
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UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 
(Six-week session, June 20 to July 31. 
Twelve-week session, June 20 to 
September 11) 

The Graduate School of Library Sci- 
ence of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia has made certain curriculum 
changes in connection with the university 
plan for an accelerated program. 

The forthcoming twelve-week summer 
term which begins June 20 (registration 
day) includes in its program both first 
and second term courses. The second 
term courses are given for the first time 
and will be available to students who 
have already completed at least half of 
their library training. The Admissions Of- 
fice of the Univ ersity will consider appli- 

cations for admission to second semester 

classes if the applicants have already 
completed the first term’s work at anoth- 
er accredited graduate library school. 


In addition to second semester courses 
in Book Selection, Reference, and Cata- 
loging, the following courses are avail- 
able: 

Administration and Organization of Li- 
braries (Mrs. Carter) 

Library Publicity Seminar (Mrs. Car- 
ter) 

History of Libraries and Special Col- 
lections (Miss Dean) 

Organization and Administration of 
School Libraries (Miss Roewekamp) 

Children’s Literature (Miss Lula 
Wright, of Teachers College, Columbia 
University ) 

Students taking courses in the 1942 
summer term will be able to complete 
their library training in three consecutive 
summer terms; that is, a student who en- 
ters in June, 1942 may complete the 
course by September, 1944. 
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THE Kofleto 


ROM NOW on I’m an ex- 
body wants to know. A man can 
stand only so much; I've stood it. 

It was with our usual foolish hopes 
that we set out, my wife and I, on what 
used to be a regular week-end fishing 
trip. Everything went wrong. 

In the first place, we couldn’t find a 
river. We drove all day, through the in- 
tense cold of dawn and the intense heat 
of noon. As night broke we were still 
looking — tired, ‘hungry, and. half- -asleep. 

Only when we were about to give up 
in despair did we find a ribbon of silver 
in the valley ahead. It was calm and 
wide; there was a house-boat, apparent- 
ly, anchored on one shore, and a cabin- 
light glittered on the ripples. 

We camped under a grove of trees, 
pulled out our blankets, and fell asleep. 
I would catch breakfast, I decided, in the 
morning. Half-drowned in the waves of 
sleep, I became conscious of a gentle 
weight on my chest, a faint cool breath 
in my face. Now, I am not one to take 
anything for granted. First I summoned 
all my waking senses; then I opened my 
eyes. With solemn unsmiling face a por- 
cupine gazed upon me — crouched on my 
chest like a Sphinx. 

We slept in the car for the rest of the 
night. 

When day rose at last, I was ready to 
fish. I succeeded in getting my pole, 
without undue bending, baited my hook 
and emerged from the grove to what 
should have been the river bank. 

The river had disappeared. Far and 


wide, yellow in the early dawn, running 


angler if any- 






ANGLER 


BY FRANCIS DRAKE, 
LIBRARIAN, MADERA UNION 
HIGH SCHOOL 


before the wind-like ripples on the water, 
lay a field of wheat. A little way off stood 
a farmhouse with smoke curling out of 
the stone chimney. 

The Compleat ‘Angler includes a story 
about a river in Judea that runs furiously 
for six days a week and stops on Sunday; 
and “that merry river,” the Elusina, 
which flows only to music. Now I can 
add a river that is entirely nocturnal and 
turns to a wheat field at cockcrow. 

It was the river that decided us. We 
turned for home. You can compete with 
reasonable disasters; when nature herself 
turns against you, it’s the end of the day. 
But hope dies hard, and it took another 
blow. 

On the way back we stopped at a 
small stream. I caught a fish, pulled him 
out over my head and wrapped my line 
around a tree with such vigor as to 
catapult the fish back into the water. I’m 
used to this experience, and I can take it. 
But as this particular fish sailed grandly 
by, perfectly horizontal, with fins erect 
and tail straight out behind, he turned 
around and looked at me, a supercilious 
contemptuous look, that remained in the 
air even after the fish had gone, and fad- 
ed slowly like a Cheshire grin. 

So, if” you can use a good four-ounce 
bamboo pole, with an extra tip, a fine 
double - tapered line 
and a_ brand - new 
creel, come to my 
house. I won’t need 
them any more — 
we're taking up par- 
cheesi. 











Introduction by Chairman: When 
young people come to me and say they 
want ‘to be librarians because they like to 
read, I tell them that it is not enough. If 
they like people and like to read, too, 
then they have a fine chance of becoming 
successful librarians. Nowhere in the li- 
brary field is that as important as in 
school library work. We must learn to 
get along well with people having vary- 
ing tastes and backgrounds both educa- 
tionally and individually, and the greatest 
per sonal attribute a librarian can have is 
the ability to like all kinds of people. We 
must work happily with both the ultra- 
progressive teacher and the old fashioned 
one, for as we win each to our libraries, 
we are brought into contact with her 
many students and if we fail with either, 
we have lost forever the chance to influ- 
ence her students both directly through 
the library and indirectly through the 
teacher. 

We must not forget that teachers are 
human beings and as we help them to be- 
come better human beings, we help them 
to become better teachers. We also must 
not forget that we, too, are human beings 
and while good library service includes 
many things it “does not include killing 
off the librarian” as one wise and experi- 
enced teacher reminded one inexperi- 
enced librarian. 


First Panel Member: I give informal 
book talks to the B10 classes and take 
with me the books I think those students 
will most enjoy. After the talk, the books 
are charged to the individual students in 
the classroom. After the talk, the teachers 
fill their arms with books and are likewise 
entrusted with the book check, date 
stamp, and pad. Both students and teach- 
ers seem to appreciate this service. 


XUM 


. .. Being a panel discussion on “Library Service to the 


Faculty” 


which took place at a meeting of the Los 


Angeles City School Librarians at Hamilton High School 


on March 15, 1942 


Monthly lists of new books and pamph- 
lets are posted or mimeographed for all 
teachers so that they may be acquainted 
with our new arrivals. 


First Librarian from the Floor: 1 in- 
vite the teachers of each department to 
bring their lunches to the library about 
once a semester and at that time I have 
on display new books and pamphlets. 
This is a pleasant way to look at our new 

material with no additional outlay of time 
for the teacher. 


Second Librarian from the Floor: I try 
to schedule department meetings at regu- 
lar intervals during conference periods 
with new books on display. At such time, 
the librarian can speak of impending 
book orders and the important place the 
teacher has in that. She can present 
‘gaps” that occur in the collection and 
stress the need for an active co-operation 
of the teacher in the task of ordering suit- 
able and usable books. 


Second Panel Member: The pet proj- 
ect at our junior high school grew out of 
Book Week and was so successful it has 
been continued. Each social living teach- 
er who wishes chooses a superior student 
from her classes to keep the librarian in- 
formed of class needs and developments. 
In addition this student has free access 
to the library and keeps the class in- 
formed of visual materials, pamphlets, 
magazines, as well as new books for his 
class. He is allowed to take this material 
to his classroom with the approval of the 


(CHAIRMAN’s Note: 


The unseen leader of this discussion was Mrs. 


librarian, of course. Students are selected 
for high scholarship and good character 
and to be so chosen is considered a dis- 
tinct privilege. 


Third Librarian from the Floor: In my 
high school where we have R.O.T.C., the 
gentlemen in this group are consulted on 
the purchase of national defense material. 
We also prepare a handbook for teachers 
and students on the rules and regulations 
of the library. 


Fourth Librarian from the Floor: In 
addition to a list of new books, we send 
an additional book notice to each teacher 
who requested the purchase. We notify 
other teachers individually, too, of such 
books we feel are pertinent to their work. 


Third Panel Member: We must not 
forget the new teacher and the substitute 
teacher. They, perhaps, more than our 
regular teachers need our help and gui- 
dance. A note of welcome alw ays brings 
them to the library, and then we can 
show them what we have available 
library material for their use. 

Since librarians have access to whole- 
sale bookstores, teachers appreciate our 
ordering books for their personal and pro- 
fessional use. 

I also try to keep new magazines for 
eee before the periodicals circulate 
to the general public. Teachers are great 
magazine readers, as they should be, and 
this is a very welcome service. 

As each teacher, moreover, starts a new 
unit, I send a note asking her on what 


Mary W. Kaplan 


of the Catalog Department of the Los Angeles City Schools without whose excellent organ- 
ization and encouragement the panel could never have taken place.) 
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subject she will be working and offer to 
help her make a selection of material. 


Fifth Librarian from the Floor: In 
helping teachers select material for class 
work, I allow them a flexible library 
schedule. They may bring their classes to 
the library at any regular intervals they 
wish, or they may “drop in” as we have 
time and space for them. In both cases 
we have material ready for them as they 
advise us. We also give library service to 
the classrooms by sending books enough 
for their classes if they prefer to work 
that way. 


Sixth Librarian from the Floor: It has 
proven helpful to me in serving my fac- 
ulty to sit in on the curriculum and gui- 
dance meetings. In that way I get a pic- 
ture of the broad trends of our educa- 
tional policy and am able to buy and act 
accordingly. 


Seventh Librarian from the Floor: 
When I am ordering books, for our non- 
academic departments, I pay a special 
visit to those teachers after the first notice 
regarding the book order. Those people 
are so often neglected in our libraries that 
I feel special attention will not only pro- 
duce better results in ordering books, but 
it makes them feel they have a more im- 
portant place in the library scheme. 


First Panel Member: I am afraid that 
I treat my teachers with some wholesome 
neglect, and they respond by growing 


very independent. They feel perfectly 
free to make use of all facilities in the 
library at any time. I think that it is as 
valuable to have independent teachers as 
it is to have self-serving pupils. 

We have developed a nice “Friday 
afternoon” service at our high school. My 
library clerk has become acquainted with 
the reading tastes of our faculty, and 
every Friday afternoon she delivers any- 
thing from a mystery story book to the 
Atlantic Monthly for the teachers’ week- 
end reading. 

Acting as a member of the Faculty 
Book Club is another way we may very 
effectively serve our teachers personally 
and professionally. We have the opportu- 
nity of giving them the benefit of our 
knowledge of new books, our sources of 
information, and of helping to direct 
them to the better new books. 


Conclusion by Chairman: We see that 
library service to'the faculty does include 
many and varied things. We must not 
for get that we have an ideal in our pro- 
fession and that ideal is service. To give 
the best service of ourselves and our col- 
lections, we must be able to cope with 
the many personalities that we meet on 
our faculties. Our own personalities, 
therefore, should be so pleasant and 
agreeable as to attract people to our 
“domain” and once they are there, to aid 
them in having a pleasant and successful 
sojourn. And so it seems that a librarian 
must be a paragon of all the virtues, an 
astute diplomat, and a dove of peace! 


PANEL MEMBERS 


MARJORIE VAN DEUSEN, Belmont High School 

ELSIE HILL, Washington Irving Junior High School 
DOROTHY KAISER, Gompers Junior High School 

ETHEL LANE, George Washington High School, Chairman 








: a selective list prepared by the 
Junior High School Committee, Northern 
Section, 1941-1942, under the chairman- 
ship of Mrs. Henrietta Williams, Librar- 
ian, Burbank Junior High School, Berke- 


ley. 


HIS PROJECT grew from a desire on 
the part of the committee to com- 
pile a list of books which would 
appeal to two types of retarded readers: 
the students of low mentality with third 
or fourth grade reading ability, and the 
intelligent students who are not reading 
because they have not developed the 


Recent Books for Retarded Readers 


necessary skill to read easily, or they are 
not interested in books. Both groups are 
to be reached by books with an emotion- 
al appeal to the adolescent from 12 to 
17 years of age, with a reading vocabu- 
lary suitable for fourth to ‘sixth grades, 
with the subject matter fitting into the 
junior high school field of interest. 

All books on this list do not meet these 
three requirements, but each book was 
considered on the basis of its difficulty 
and its interest appex al. Various tvpes of 
books have been included, and each 
selection made met with the student’s 
enthusiastic approval. 





What It’s About 


Short stories selected from Story 
Parade magazine. Read by all 
grades but especially enjoyed by 


Af first flight i in a transport plane, 
|written in simple language and 


Grade 
Title and Author and Sex 
STORY PARADE -_ 
GOLD BOOK Boys 
Junior Literary Guild, | Girls 
1941 ‘slow readers. 
FLIGHT 17 - 
Lent, Henry B. Boys 
Macmillan, 1940 Girls 


lenriched by liv ely drawings. 





GOOD OLD CLIPSY 7 





Palmer, Elizabeth Boys 
Scribner, 1941 Girls 
| BOOK OF MODERN | _7 
AIRPLANES Boys 
| Booth, Harold 
Garden City, 1940 
| ON ARCTIC ICE | 7 
Machetanz, F. | Boys 
Scribner, 1940 
| | 
| | 
HIGH HURDLES 7,8 
Duncombe, Frances | Boys 
Junior Literary Guild, | Girls 
1941 
| THE CAT AND THE | 7,8,9 
KITTENS Girls 
Hader, Berta and Elmer 
4 Macmillan, 1940 





Hilarious account of a journey| 
lof two adults, two children, 
jseven dogs. 


\A picture book in color. 


‘Story of two Alaskan Eskimos 
land their adventurous life of| 
| hunting. Authentic background. 
\\Vell illustrated in color and in 


black and white. 


Story of three children on a 
farm. Told with vigor. Beautiful 


drawings. 





Adventurous experiences of six 
kittens and their mother. Beau- 
tiful drawings. 


and| 
| 


Spe cial Appeal 


Attractive format, 
large print, about fifth 
grade vocabulary 


Good eye-appeal, a 
small book, practical 
details, re: alistic story. 


Humor, attractive 
format. 





Good detail, popular 
with retarded readers. 


Plenty of action based 
on the author’s 
experiences. 


Facts about horses. 
About fifth grade 
vocabulary. 


For cat lovers, 
regardless of age. 














Title and Author 


DAVY CROCKETT 








Grade 


! 
and Sex 


W hat It’s About 











Special Appeal 






































Doubleday, 1941 





|books about this profession. 





7,8 A brief biography, easy, excit- Small book, large print, 
Beals, Frank L. Boys _ |ing, yet authentic. exciting details. A 

Wheeler Co., 1941 | Girls | “find” in biography. 
KIT CARSON 7,8 A brief biography, easy, ‘excit- | Small book, large — 
Beals, Frank L. Boys jing, yet authentic. | exciting details. / 

Wheeler Co., 1941 Girls “find” in nas: 

DUSTY 7 8 As story of a wild dog, raised by, Large print, exciting, 

Hinkle, Thomas C. Boys a wolf. Another of the popular | easy reading. 

William Morrow, 1940 Girls |Hinkle stories always in de- 
mand. 

PAUL BUNYAN 7,8 New stories about Paul Bunyan. Attractiv e illustrations. 
THE GIANT Boys large print, exciting 
Turney, Ida V. Girls text. 

Binfords and Mort, 1941 
NEW WORLD 7,8,9 |Series of 16 books on Latin Attractive books of 
NEIGHBORS SERIES | Boys |America by individual authors. | about 48 pages, bright- 
D. C. Heath Girls |Lists of titles in each book ar-| ly colored, easy read- 
1941 Eight titles ranged in order of difficulty.| ing in story form. 
1942 Eight titles Biography, products, history, Narrated with vigor 
geography, and customs authen-| and humor. Excellent 
tically described. supplementary class 
material. 
FIRST RADIO BOOK | 7,8,9  |Excellent for boys interested in| Excellent diagrams, 
FOR BOYS Boys |radio. Simple instructions for} print, easy reading. 
Morgan, Alfred building a crystal receiver, and 
Ap pleton-Century, 1941 a set of one or two tubes. 
SUSAN, BE SMOOTH 7,8,9 {A little book on good grooming | Easy, entertaining, 
Giles, Nell Girls |with clever drawings to illus- and direct. 
Hale, Cushman and trate points made. 
Flint, 1940 
BLUEBERRY 8 Exciting adventures of two boys| For boy s interested i in 
MOUNTAIN Boys |who are determined to own and| farm life. Good print 
Meader, Stephen run a blueberry farm. and illustrations. 
Harcourt, Brace, 1941 
SNOW TREASURE 8 Setting, Norway. Time, present Short, good eye-ap- 
McSwigan, Marie Boys _ |war. Invasion of Norway and} peal, timely subject 
Dutton, 1942 Girls |service of children for their] matter, story of ad- 
country. venture and courage. 
PICTURE FACT 8,9 Last group of this series: 55 pages in each book, 
BOOKS Boys “Doctors at Work” well illustrated with 
Keliber, Alice, Girls “Forestry Workers” photographs. Histori- 
editor “Household Workers” cal approach, authen- 
Harpers, 1941 “Machinists at Work” tic and brief, but not 
“Retail Sales Workers” _ sketchy. 
INTO THE WIND 8,9 Story for girls about nurses in} Well written, exciting, 
Mallette, Gertrude Girls _|training. One of the very good and authentic. 


ng, 





Grade 




















Title and Author and Sex | 
WINGS OF VICTORY | 8,9 
Hagar, A. R. Boys 
Macmillan, 1940 
HORSES I HAVE 8,9 
KNOWN Boys 
James, Will Girls 
Scribner, 1940 
~ HERE WE ARE | 8&9 
Taggard, Ernestine Boys 
McBride, 1941 Girls 
SKY HOSTESS | 89 
Peckham, Betty Girls 
Nelson, 1941 
HOW TO BUILD A | 8,9 
NAVY Boys 
Gilmore, H. H. 
Dodd, Mead, 194 
SADDLE UP. |_—s8&,9 
Randall, G. A S0ys 
Dutton, 1941 Girls 
AVIATION CADET 9 
Lent, Henry B. Soys 
Macmillan, 1941 
“1 HAVE JUST 9 
BEGUN TO FIGHT” SOS 
Ellsberg, Edward Girls 
Dodd, Mead, 1942 
LEATHER PANTS 9 
Hess, F jeril | soy Ss 
Macmillan, 1941 Girls 
BUILDING AND 9 
FLYING MODEL | Boys 
AIRPLANES 
Air Youth of America, 
Inc., 1941 
| ~ RIVER-BOY, THE 9 
STORY OF Boys 
MARK TWAIN Girls 
Proud fit, Isabel 
Julian Messner, 1940 | 
VARSITY LETTER 9 
| Re ck, Franklin M. | Boys 
Junior Literary Guild, | 
| 1942 a 


XUM 


What It’s About 
A tribute to the R.A.F. 
| of what they did to save Eng-| 
land in the summer and fall of | 
1940. 
Character sketches of horses 
| known by the author, which 
may be read as a whole or 
separate stories. 
tions. 


Good illustra- 


Scholastic Magazine. 


New career which appeals to 
many girls. Well written, direct, | 
simple, practical language. 


| Charts and descriptions of navy 
| well done. 





| A western story told with vigor. 
| Easy voc: abulary. Illustrated. 


| 
| 
} 


Authentic and detailed descrip- 


tion of the vocational training | 


required of an air corps cadet. 


A fictional biography of John | 


| Paul Jones. Illustrated. 


A story - of modern dry -farming 
| told with understanding of rural | 
conditions. 


| An airplane handbook. 


Biogr aphy of Samuel Clemens | 
on the junior high school level. 
Well written, well illustrated. 
A few difficult words. 


A very good collection of sport 
stories including hockey, 
ball, basketbal, football, 
swimming. — 


base- 
and 


A story | 


as | 


Short stories selected from| 


Special Appeal 





| Strong, dramatic ap- 
peal for the intelligent 
but poor reader with 
interest in aviation. 
S horough know ledge 
and understanding of 
horses and of human 
nature revealed by 
the author. Excellent 
“leader book.” 





Not easy reading but 
interest appeal strong. 


Many photographs, 
vocational appeal. 


| 
Subject appeal. 


Subject appeal. 


Exciting. 
Subject appeal. 


Rapid action. Of 
| e 
| Interest to retarded 
| but intelligent readers. 
| 
= 
| Contemporary prob- 


| 
lems. Locale, Nevada. 


| 
| 


| Vocational and hobby 
appeal. 


| Narrated with humor 

| and sympathy. Some- 

| thing of that “uni- 

| versal boy” quality 
of Tom Sawyer. 








| E ss a 
Wide variety ol 
stories, college 


atmosphere. 
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Growing Uf 
With the 


Library 
in the 
Palo Alto 


Elementary 


Schools 





URING the past six years, libraries 
have been established in all of 
Palo Alto’s nine elementary 


schools. In developing these libraries and 
planning for their use, we have attempt- 
ed to realize the wider objectives of the 
library in the modern school. To organ- 
ize and distribute the newer necessities 
of the classroom, to supply efficiently the 
wide variety of supplementary reading 
materials required by improved methods 
of teaching in the subject fields, is the 
function of the school library. But it is 
only the beginning; the larger aim toward 
which our program has been directed has 
been to guide children in the apprecia- 
tion and skillful use of the materials pro- 
vided, to teach them, in a real, life-like 
library environment those problem-solv- 
ing methods and habits which they will 
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BY JEANNETTA GATCH, 


increasingly need in our world today, and 
to contribute in still other ways to the 
broad socialized objectives of present- day 
education. 

When we began our program in 1936, 
the elementary schools had no organized 
libraries. A few unclassified and uncata- 
logued books were to be found in most 
classrooms, books chiefly recreational in 
character, without planned relation to 
the course of study, available for leisure 
time reading by the better pupils who 
finished the regul: ar work of the classroom 
ahead of their fellows. Beginning with 
the Addison School, these books from the 
various classrooms were assembled, clas- 
sified, cataloged, and processed for sys- 
tematic circulation. To this nucleus were 
added new supplementary books of all 
kinds, for every subject field and on every 
level of reading difficulty. Gradually we 
have built up in each of our schools a 
well-rounded basic book collection, pro- 
portionate in size to the enrollment. Cata- 
loging and processing is done centrally, 
in the Professional Library, and books 
are delivered from there to the schools, 
ready for stamping and shelving. 

To house each collection and to make 
possible the contribution which the li- 
brary as an environment and laboratory 
is capable of making to the life of the 
school, a simple and _ attractive library 
setting has been provided. Suitable, eas- 
ily wseached shelving, comfortable chairs 
and tables of various heights, generous 
bulletin board space, a vertical file for 
pictures and pamphlets, a card catalog 
file, and display facilities for picture 
books and magazines are among the es- 
sential features. of each library. Yet our 
investment is represented mi tinly by the 
books themselves. Furniture and equip- 
ment is simple, and existing rooms have 


SUPERVISOR OF SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


been altered into suitability 
tiveness at very little expense. 

In their school libraries, Palo Alto ele- 
mentary school children from the third 
through the sixth grades spend a regu- 
larly scheduled period of approximately 
half an hour di ily. Our plan for training 
children in the appreciation and use = 
library materials is outlined in detail i 
our Library Course of Study, which sti a 
the general aims of library instruction in 
- elementary grades as follows: 

The habit of reading, both for 
diias and information. 

Appreciation of the better types of 
literature. 

C. Understanding of simple library 
techniques and the ability to make inde- 
pendent, efficient use of libr wry resources. 

During the library period, a teacher 
who has been assigned to the library as 
her special te: iching subject has charge 
of the program. The activities carried on 
may be roughly classified under four 
headings, and the time spent in the li- 
brary is divided about equally among the 
four: instruction in the use of books and 
libraries; reference work and reading on 
assignment; browsing and free reading; 
development of literary appreciation. 

The value of the instructional program 
in the school libraries has become in- 
creasingly apparent. Librarians in the 
public libraries report that children show 
greater independence, use the card cata- 
log freely, and find their own books on 
the shelves. Our teachers constantly com- 
ment on the great frequency, skill and 
interest with which children use the 
encyclopedia, the atlas, the World Al- 
manac, the dictionary, the table of con- 
tents, the index, etc. In the junior high 
school, the librarian noted a striking dif- 
ference between the incoming seventh 


and attrac- 
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grades in 1937 and 1938 in their ability 
to use the library independently. 

In the primi ary grades, the simple li- 
brary experiences of the children are car- 
ried on under the direction of the class 
teacher herself, in their own classroom. 
She may take them to visit the school 
library whenever she thinks- it desirable, 
but they have in their own room their 
library corner or library table where a 
fresh and chi anging collection of reading 
materials w ithdr awn from the central li- 
brary is kept constantly available. Chil- 
dren in the primary grades learn how to 
look at picture books, how to care for 
library equipment, and how to behave 
when they visit their school library. They 
enjoy on their appropriate level wide Op- 
portunities for appreciation and enjoy- 
— of books — reading and being read 

hearing and reciting poetry, telling 
ma listening to stories, and sharing with 
one another their reading experiences and 
discoveries. 

The ready adaptability of the school 
library to individual differences is of 
course its greatest strength. The library 
teacher attempts to become familiar with 
the interests, abilities, specific difficulties, 
and needs of each child in order that she 
may make the library period serve effec- 
tiv ely the interests of the re: iding curricu- 
lum in their widest expression. For the 
teacher of reading in the classroom, 
there is available for withdrawal from 
the library a wealth of varied reading 
material on all levels of difficulty, appro- 
priate to the individual needs of children 
with special reading problems. As a 
means of providing the specialized mate- 
rials required by the reading curriculum, 
the school library offers one of its most 
important services. 

The library and the classroom are cor- 
related in every way possible. Collections 
of supple mentary ‘books are of course 
freely withdrawn to the classroom for use 
there, and in the library, reference study 
in connection with classroom activities is, 
as already mentioned, a regular part of 
the program. Social studies and science 
and nature study are the subjects, besides 
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reading, most extensively based an library 
resources, but there is no subject in the 
curriculum which does not profit in some 
degree from the library’s treasures of 
interest and information. 

To relate the library training received 
at school to the excellent public library 
opportunities available to children in Palo 
Alto, an excursion is planned for each 
class once every semester to the Chil- 
dren’s Department of the Palo Alto Pub- 
lic Library or its South Palo Alto Branch, 
or to the fine new Community Center 
Children’s Library, the generous gift of 
Mrs. Louis Stern to the “children of this 
community. During Book Week, special 
trips are made to see the exhibits. The 
schools carry on an active and continuous 
campaign to encourage the children to 
hold borrowers’ cards, and to enjoy the 
privileges offered by these libraries dur- 
ing their leisure hours. It is our purpose 
to develop appreciation of library oppor- 
tunities wherever they may be found, and 
to encourage a practice of using them, 
both for information and for enjoyment, 
which will be lastingly worthwhile. 

We can say with confidence that im- 
proved reading ability and increased in- 
terest in reading are generally in evidence 
in this community. “Stated in terms of 
desired outcomes for the child, the li- 
brary experiences provided for in Palo 
Alto should and do show the following 
results: 

1A grow ing interest in re: iding. 

2, lecressed | ability to enjoy the best 
of children’s literature. 

3. Acquisition of those skills which 
help to make children intelligent users of 
books and libraries. 

4. Formation of the habit of using 
books and libraries as a source of infor- 
mation and pleasure. 

5. Development of an intergst in a 
wider range of reading. 

6. Broadened acquaintance with the 
classics of children’s literature. 

. A knowledge of the purpose and 
use - of the public library as it pertains to 
children, and increased patronage of the 
public library during leisure hours. 
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Making the Library News 


ELEANOR PARSONS 


Lassen Union High School and Junior College Library, Susanville 


vERY school librarian worthy of the 
name is firmly convinced that the 
library is the center of the school; 
vet how can we help students and teach- 
ers to recognize this fact? The aim of li- 
brary publicity is a greater use of library 
facilities and a better appreciation of the 
many services which the library renders. 
At Lassen Junior College where we have 
added a new feature to our usual library 
publicity we are greatly pleased with the 
results. The innovation consists of a reg- 
ular department in the junior college 
weekly, “The Oasis,” devoted to the li- 
brary and its affairs. 

Two reporters visit the library each 
week for the purpose of developing an 
interesting feature for the paper. The 
earliest articles consisted chiefly of book 
news and notes prepared by the librarian, 
and usually printed verbatim. Since that 
time the two reporters have developed a 
friendly rivalry as to which can provide 
the best articles for the page. 
Competition brings results! The students 
now work out their own lively articles for 
the ps uper although they still “hound” the 
librarian from time to time for intere sting 
bits of news. I am constantly coming 
upon material in library periodic: ils 
which becomes grist for ‘the mill; the 
Wilson Bulletin is very quotable, and we 
have been known to borrow an occasional 
item from our own S.L.A.C. Bulletin. 

Our paper is an informal one, and is 
always read with interest by students and 
faculty alike. News items or stories with 
human interest are eagerly received. Last 
week the library page featured a humor- 
ous description ‘of a group of “social but- 
terflies” whose’ non-curricular activities 
were rudely interrupted by an outwardly 
stern though inwardly amused librarian. 


library 


This issue includes a list of books which 
have most influenced mankind, culled 
from the pages of the Wilson Bulletin by 
one of our inquiring reporters. Next week 
we shall publish news notes of best-sell- 
ing books which are being made _ into 
motion pictures, with the actors and 
director of each, taken from a publishers’ 
advertising leaflet. 

Faculty and students have a share in 
contributing to the library page. An Eng- 
lish instructor sends in an unusually good 
book report which she has received; the 
business personality class contributes a 
list of favorite books determined by a sur- 
vey of student interests; a science teacher 
calls attention to a significant article in a 
scientific journal. Comments which indi- 

cate that the library publicity is actually 
being read are frequently heard. Every 
book review or description of recent ac- 
quisitions to the library is followed by a 
flood of requests for the books mentioned. 


The local paper, the Lassen Advocate, 
devotes a weekly column to the activities 
of the high school and junior college, as 
reflected by articles in the school papers. 
Often the library reporters have scored 
with reprints of ‘their publicity items. In 
this way the entire community is made 
conscious of the fact that we do have a 
library which plays an important part in 
our school activities. 


The response to our enterprise has 
been a constant source of gratification. It 
is well worth the time and effort spent in 
developing this aspect of library publicity 
to see the actual results. We can truth- 
fully say that our library is in the fore- 
front of school activities, and that our 
students and faculty know and appreciate 
it. 
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APRIL On Sunvay morning, April 12th, 


Anne Carrol Moore introduced 
12 Nicholas to the school librarians 

of Northern California. Miss 
Moore brought the exquisite treasures 
Nicholas has accumulated during their 
years in the New York Public Library 
betore Miss Moore's retirement in Sep- 
tember, 1941. The librarians who at- 
tended the Book Brunch were delighted 
with this rare miniature collection which 
was so readily carried in a Treasure 
Chest presented to Nicholas by the New 
York Library Staff. 

It was Christmas in 1920 when Nich- 
olas the First, who was just eight inches 
high, was presented to Miss Moore. This 
little wooden Dutch boy had the pleas- 
ure of meeting many noted authors and 
illustrators of children’s books. 

On a subsequent trip to France and 
England Miss Moore took Nicholas with 
her. Details of their trip to Lake Country 
in England are told in Nicholas and the 
Golden Goose. It was during this trip 
that the miniature collection was started, 
to which their friends, authors, and librar- 
ians from all over the world added rare 
objects. Nicholas aroused the interest of 
authors and illustrators and created many 
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delightful contacts with children, for he 
always inspired a hearty welcome. 

Nicholas the First was lost in a taxicab 
one Christmas Eve, and in spite of ad- 
vertising and endless searching, he was 
never found. To replace him, the chil- 
dren of the New York Psychiatric Hospi- 
tal carved Nicholas the Second to bring 
renewed joy to the children and friends 
of the library. Because of the skill in 
carving he represented Janet Scudder, 
author of Modelling My Life, presented 
Nicholas with a replica of the French 
medal of honor she had received. 

In closing, Miss Moore read a letter 
she had received from Kenneth Grahame, 
author of Wind in the Willows, who had 
voiced the horror of writing “down to 


children” because this type of writing 
bores them. “Children have as much 


” «“ . 
sense as grownups,” he wrote. “They just 
lack experience.” 


M A Y THE annuaL Meeting of the 
Northern Section of the S.L. 
A.C, was held in San Jose on 
Saturday, May 9, in the library 
of the San Jose State College. 
The morning session opened at 10 0 "clock 
with a tour of the library, the Biblio- 
philes acting as guides. 

The business meeting was held in the 
Education Room of the library with the 
president, Helen Bullock, presiding. Dr. 
Thomas McQuarrie, president of the col- 
lege, who was unable to be present, sent 

letter of greetings. A telegram from 
Washington, D.C., conveyed Jewel Gar- 
diner’s best wishes to the group. Annual 
reports of committees followed, and then 
Jessie Boyd spoke on “The Year in Reiro- 
spect,” stressing the importance of the 
association’s relationship with other or- 
ganizations such as the California Teach- 
ers’ Association. “Our New Library” was 
the subject given to Joyce Backus, who 
described some of the unusual features of 
the building and gave the group a pic- 
ture of the architect-librarian and some 
of her problems. 

The afternoon session was held in the 
Hotel St. Claire as a luncheon meeting, 
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when Miss Maryette Lum, guest speaker, 
gave an illustrated lecture on Chinese 
music. 

CHINESE MUSIC 

During twenty-four years as an Amer- 
ican teacher of music in a school in 
Peking, Maryette Lum developed a gen- 
uine knowledge of Chinese music, gath- 
ering folk songs, games, and peddler’s 
calls, as well as the classical forms of 
music. She also wrote compositions otf 
her own interpreting the Chinese atmo- 
sphere and feeling. 

Miss Lum sang and played several of 
these songs and calls. One of the choicest 
was a Chinese Lullaby or The Purple 
Blossom which she play red upon the flute. 
Working and playing among the Chinese 
people she made the music of their ev- 
eryday lives a real part of her experi- 
ences. 

In a little alley outside the school’s 
compound in Peking, children gathered 
around the peddlers who were calling 
out their wares, and so Miss Lum learned 
many of their games and some of the 
peddlers’ calls. She collected instruments 
used by them, and their favorites seemed 
to be gongs and drums, or a combination 
of these two objects. 

According to Miss Lum, the peddler 
of notions sings his song accompanied by 
his “Drum-shaker” to advertise his thread 
and needles, his tooth paste, and tongue- 
scrapers. The candy peddler calls his 
wares accompanied by a gong. Tiny 
brass plates clicked together make a far- 
ringing sound to call the people to buy 
fruits and nuts or a cool drink made of 
sour prunes. The peddler of sesame oil 
uses a peculiar wooden instrument, a 
combination of rattle and gong which he 
uses to call his wares. The same object is 
used by the nightwatchman as he strikes 
each hour. The sound 
frighten thieves away. 

The Chinese barber carries all of his 
own equipment with him, and he sets it 
up in the street wherever he thinks he 
may call up trade. He has a two-pronged 
fork which he strikes with a 
sings his call. 


also serves to 
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One of the most unusual instruments 
in Miss Lum’s collection is a small object 
of bamboo which is tied under a pigeon’s 
tail. As the bird flies downward and the 
air passes through the bamboo, a beau- 
tiful tone may be heard, and each little 
instrument has a different tone, making 
a delightful harmony of sounds. Miss 
Lum considered it a rare musical treat to 
be on the streets of the city when a flock 
of these “musical pigeons” was released. 


In order that American boys and girls 
might share the delights of Chinese mu- 
sic, Miss Lum has written Songs of Chi- 
nese Children (Suttonhouse, 1939; $1). 
It is a collection of folk rhymes and folk 
songs which children in many parts of 
China know and sing. The Chinese lan- 
guage is a “singing speech,” with several 
tones to each word; and the Chinese folk 
rhymes lose their musical quality when 
translated. into English. To add to the 
charm of the English version, Miss Lum 
composed music for them, the melodies 
based on themes from Chinese songs, and 
as far as possible the accompaniments 
arranged within the limits of the Chi- 
nese scale tones. 


The folk songs in this collection have 
the original Chinese melodies as well as 
th Chinese words. The book was illus- 
trated by Lin Yu Ts’ang. 


The songs and pictures in the collec- 
tion offer the teacher, as well as the li- 
brarian, another means for creating un- 
derstanding and friendship between Chi- 
nese and western children. 


M A Y Tue annua Spring Meeting 
of the Southern Section, al- 
ways an event of exciting in- 
terest, will be remembered as 
a highlight of spring meetings 
by those 135 members and friends who 
attended, Saturday, May 16, at River- 
side. The Weather Man endowed South- 
ern California with a beautiful day and 
inspired committees furnished a most 
stimulating program in the delightful 
setting of the Mission Inn. 
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WELCOMING THE NEW BOARD 

The business meeting, presided over 
by Miss Hope Potter, opened at 10:30 
in the El Loro Room with the reading of 
the secretary’s minutes and the distriim- 
tion of mimeographed copies of the re- 
ports of the committee chairmen. Among 
speaker guests at this meeting were Dr. 
LG usik of the Economics Dep: urtment 
of Dartmouth College, who spoke on the 
general problem of financing the war, 
and Miss Mabel Inness, president of the 
California Library Association, who ex- 
tended an invitation to the annual meet- 
ing of this Association to be held at the 
Biltmore Hotel in Los Angeles, October 
22-24, 

Of special interest was Miss Potter’s 
introduction of Miss Edith Sperry, newly 
elected state secretary, and Miss Mar- 
jorie Van Deusen, state president, who 
spoke briefly of the year ahead and the 
‘uncertainty of the problems it will 
bring.” After the introduction of the new 
Southern Section officers who will take 
over the Association activities for next 
year, Miss Potter presented the gavel to 
her successor, Miss Majorie Schramling. 
Following the adjournment of the busi- 
ness meeting, many members with their 
friends joined the conducted tour of the 
inn and attended the organ recital in the 
chapel. 

AUTHOR, 

The luncheon, a feast of good things 
served at tables gaily decorated with 
miniature circus tents and animal crack- 
ers, closed with a program of author 
guests. Miss Dorothy Smith, toastmis- 


AUTHOR 


tress, charmed everyone with her gra- 
cious introductions of the star guests, 
Mrs. Belle Benchley, John Allen Boone, 


and Miss Helen Judson. 
BIOGRAGPHER OF EDITH CAVELL 

Miss Judson’s interest in Edith Cavell, 
she told her audience, was stirred by a 
phrase used by George Bernard Shaw, 
who called her a “heretic.” So she trav- 
eled to England and Belgium to piece 
together the. portrait of her heroine’s life. 
She talked with Miss Cavell’s relatives, 
interviewed her former pupils and 
friends, and turned to the study .of let- 
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ters and mementoes, completing her work 
only a few hours before war was declared 
in 1939. “Edith Cavell,” she said in clos- 
ing, “was a person of great will and de- 
termination, a person who has a message 
for all of us today.” 

STRONGHEART 

John Allen Boone whose Letters to 
Strongheart has gone into its sixth print- 
ing delighted his. listeners with his diffi- 
culty in ‘explaining himself. “How explain 
a person who goes around the world 
writing stories about a dog — especially 
a dead dog,” remarked Mr. Boone. He 
told anecdotes of Strongheart, the Ger- 
man Police dog, who achieved movie 
stardom, and of how “they kept house 
together in the hills of Hollyw ood” where 
he found the simple truth that “when 
we find ourselves kinder in our hearts, 
we will see miracles happen.” 

“GETTING ANIMALS INTO PRINT” 

“I was always interested in writing,” 
said Mrs. Belle Benchley, San Diego's 
Zoo Lady, who is the author of Life i 
a Man-Made Jungle and My F riends ‘a 
Apes to be published soon. “The most 
difficult part of my job as zoo director 
at first was giving out stories for news- 
paper publicity. I was asked for sensa- 
tional, hairbreadth episodes, for reporters 
visualized a zoo where animals escaped, 
where the director was apt to be de- 
stroyed without a minute's notice. In- 
stead my experiences with the animals 
were human, friendly rel: itionships. As 
zo director, I have accumulated experi- 
ences to relate for those not so fortunate 
as I. My writing,” she continued, “is a 
joy because it is founded on the joy of 
living with animals.” And her audience 
might have added that it is founded also 
on a friendliness, genuine and _ genial, 
and that rare gift of sharing with others 
all the exhilaration of her unique experi- 
ences. 

BOUQUETS, BOUQUETs! 

To Miss Hope Potter and to the pro- 
gram and social chairmen, Miss Dorothy 
Smith and Miss Margaret Vian with their 
committees, for a day which like other 
fine things is impossible to measure. 
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ct We are more than a little proud to 
present Anne Carroll Moore in this issue. 
Congratulations go to the students in the 
School of Librarianship at the University 
of California at Berkeley where Miss 
Moore lectured this year after her retire- 
ment from the position of Supervisor of 
Children’s Work in the New York Public 
Library. It was through her that Ameri- 
can children had a share with English 
children in Marie Shedlock, “Fairy God- 
mother” as she christens this great Eng- 
lish storyteller in her article, From Story- 
teller to Storyteller. 


© Our best wishes to Jewel Gardiner 
who left in March for Washington, D.C., 
where she will spend four months doing 
special work with books for Latin Amer- 
ica in the United States Office of Educa- 
tion. 

© Miss Maxine McCullock, formerly in 
charge of children’s work at the Decatur, 
Illinois Public Library is now librarian in 
charge of the Whittier and the Fremont 
elementary schools in Long Beach. 

Our professional hat is off to Hope 
Potter who is to speak on “How I Deal 
with Reading in Making the Library 
Usable” on July 7 at the Reading Confer- 
ence to be conducted by the Summer 
Session of the University of California at 
Los Angeles in co-operation with the 
Office of Relations with Schools. The 
conference, a four-day one beginning on 
Monday, July 6, will be concerned with 
the developmental rather than the reme- 
dial aspects of reading. 


© If any member of the S.L.A.C. in the 
Northern Section did not receive a Bulle- 
tin for November, January or March, and 
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wishes to keep her file complete, please 
notify the associate editor. The mailing 
list was made up of the names of those 
school librarians whose dues were paid. 
Katherine Hubbard, a recent gradu- 
ate of the library school at San Jose State 
College, is launching her career as librar- 
ian in the Wasco High School. 

The editorial staff wishes to thank 
Katherine Chastain and her Publicity 
Committee for the splendid material on 
the subject of “Librarians in National 
Defense.” So much arrived that we are 
saving it for a BIG article in the fall. 

> The Sacramento librarians and teach- 
ers have developed a new avocation 
while taking a course in First Aid. Mil- 
dred Gault reports, “During one of these 
meetings we were doing the head band- 
age, and while in the process created 
and developed (we thought) many new 
and charming turban sty les. We felt, that 
in spite of the seriousness of the course 
and the cause, perhaps new Schiaparellis 
may be born.” 

© Fred Drake has been busy interview- 
ing school librarians by long ‘distance on 
the subject of their hobbies. You will be 
surprised by some of the bits of copy he 
has unear thed when you read the results 
of his “survey” in the fall issue. 

Marvin Cragun writes of his experi- 
ences in the Victory Book Drive. “I had 
a lot of fun watching the titles of books 
turned in by faculty and students. The 
two on Needlework and Birth Control 
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were the best of our contributions to the 
armed forces. Just out of ‘orneriness’ I 
sent them on with about 600 other good 
books.” 


The associate editor sends her 
cere thanks to the members of the A 

ciation for their contributions 

Bulletin, in the way of articles, 
pictures, and suggestions. 


sin- 
Asso- 
to the 

notes, 


And our liveliest appreciation to all 
who shared in the responsibility of the 
publication of the Bulletin this year, par- 
ticularly to Associate Editor Marion Wer- 
ner, who inherits the editorship for the 
coming year. W ith summer vacations just 
a stone’s throw away, we wish all of you 
a pleasant one. 


Cordially yours, Tue Epiror 


(From Abbie Doughty, Garfield High 
School, Los Angeles comes this light 
verse describing a recent experience of 
Hope Potter. ) 


THE 


PRESIDENT TRAVELS BY BUS 
Since the army has taken our rubber, 
And the Japs have stepped on our gas; 


Since we're drafted to ration the sugar, 
Things have come to a terrible pass! 
And our “Pres.” from her car is divided, 
Though ever the twain have been one, 
And never before has she “rided,” 

On street car, or bus — Ain't life fun? 


On Friday, at three, Hope was ready 

With bag, and with notebook and hat, 

Of a sudden the phone, it rang steady, 

Now what do you know about that? 

She listened, while minutes were flying, 

And Margaret talked on, on and on — 

And then, when last moments were dy- 
ing, 

Our Hope thumbed a ride and was gone. 

But her bag, it was left in the “auto”! 

And her notebook she parked in a store! 

And her hat blew away, and to find it 
they say, 

She stopped all the cars on the Valley 
Highway! 

When she finally boarded her bus, 

She found she must hang by a strap; 

And she pondered, “I'll sure make a fuss, 

If I suffer another mishap!” 

But her bag made the trip by itself, 

And she met it next day at the station, 

Her notebook she gathered herself, 

So there’s HOPE for the State of the 
Nation! 

Though her hat blew away, she retrieved 
it, I vow, 

But stopping all cars, though I scarcely 
know how! 

So she travelled to Redlands that day, 

And now she just sings this refrain — 

“To travel by bus? No, that isn’t MY 
WAY! 

I'd much rather travel by train!” 











FROM STORYTELLER TO STORYTELLER 


(Continued from page 7) 


great gift had been nurtured and cher- 
ished here beyond any dream of her 
youth. And so, since May 5th is the birth- 
day of our “Fairy Godmother,” I am turn- 
ing this review of The Way of the Story- 
teller into an appreciation and such an 
acknowledgment as I know Marie Shed- 
lock would like to make for this gift of 
storvteller to storyteller. 

She would have words of praise for the 
excellent list on Building Folk Back- 
ground, for the wise suggestions for build- 
ing up the speaking voice, and for the 
hard work that lies behind the re-creation 
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of every story. The chapter on “A Tech- 
nique to Abolish Technique” would 
amuse her and the wide range of audi- 
ences Ruth Sawyer has been able to 
reach—north, south, east and west—with 
her stories would remind her of experi- 
ences of her own and confirm the words 
she wrote in 1920 in the introduction to 
a new edition of her Eastern Stories and 
Legends.’ 


y Marie L 
P. Dutton & Co 


* Eastern Stories and Legends by 
Shedlock. New York: E. 


1920. $2.00 








DO YOU NEED 


BOOKS! 


To take care of your book 
wants, we maintain a tre- 
mendous stock — and a 
staff that realizes you 


want speed and service— 


A.C. VROMAM, ine. 


Pasadena, Calif. 


BUOKcRaR 


1942 Edition 


A 32-page illustrated booklet 
showing how books can be re- 
paired at low cost. 

” 
Write today for your FREE 
copy. 

’ 


GAYLORD BROS., Inc. 


Library Furniture and Supplies 


Stockton, California 


BOOKS 


Books of All Publishers Supplied to 
Schools and Libraries 


Our Trained Staff Is Always 
at Your Service 


THE 
SATHER GATE 
BOOK SHOP 


2335 Telegraph Avenue 
Berkeley 


Library Books 


Of All Publishers 


As a branch of the American 
News Company, New York 
—the largest book whole- 
salers in the United States 
—we are close at hand with 
a large stock to serve you 
efficiently and at lowered 
cost to your school. 


We welcome your lists of 
books and magazine sub- 
scriptions for our quotations. 
Please let us know if you wish a 
copy of our new book catalog. 


THE LOS ANGELES 
NEWS COMPANY 


301-307 East Boyd St. 
Los Angeles 





Bookbinding 


For Libraries and Schools 


Our exclusive specialty since 1909 


MAGAZINES substantially bound. 
Missing numbers supplied. 
FICTION rebound in attractive Pic- 
ture Covers and impregnated buck- 
ram 
TEXTBOOKS rebound to match style 
of original covers. A rebound book 
will outwear four new copies. 
EXCELLENT WORKMANSHIP 
INTELLIGENT SERVICE 
“We Know How’ 


Foster & Futernick 
Company 


444 Bryant Street San Francisco 


SUPPLIES 


All f.o.b. Los Angeles; postage extra 
PACIFIC BOOK LACQUER, western 


prepared to suit western require- 
ments. Excellent. Gal. $3; Qt. $1; 
Pt. 60c. 

MOROCCO CREAM, leather preserver 
and restorative. Effective. Gal. $10; 
Qt. $3; 4 oz. $1.50 

BOOKBINDERS’ PASTE, the old 
standard, liked by everyone. In 
glass: Gal. $2.25; Qt. 75c. In tins: 
Gal. $2; 2 Qts. $1.15; Qt. 60c 

MENDING STRIPS, linen rag paper, 
not gummed, 17 inches by 2, 3%, 
1, 2, or 3% inches; equal to 500 

pieces Y2 inch. Onion Skin (thin, 

semi-transparent) 45¢c pkg. Map 

Bond (thicker, for hinging) 45¢ 


pkg. 
ALSO MUSLIN STRIPS, RED ROPE 
MANILA, MEMO CARDS, ETC. 


All f.o.b Los Angeles; postage extra 
PACIFIC LIBRARY BINDING 
COMPANY 


770 E. Washington Blvd. 
Los Angeles 


Library Bureau Division 


REMINGTON RAND INC. 


“Everything for the Library” 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 
WOOD & STEEL SHELVING 
MUSEUM CASES 
ADDING MACHINES 
LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
VISIBLE FILES 
SAFE - CABINETS 
“LIBRARY SPECIAL” REMINGTON TYPEWRITER 
The perfect typewriter for Library use 


LIBRARY HEADQUARTERS IN: 
LOS ANGELES 


SAN FRANCISCO 
711 South Olive St. California 


41 First St. 








